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plainly, both of the difficulties he was in and of his
uncle's share of the blame, than he could do in a
public communication. u I assure you, sir, this night
\ve are at a fair plunge to have lost all for want of
money. We are now four months behind, a thing
insupportable in this place. To complain to my
lord of Leicester you know 1 may not; but this is
the case. If once the soldiers fall to a thorough
mutiny, this town is lost in all likelihood."

Though ho did not feel himself at liberty to com-
plain openly to others about his uncle, Sidney did
not shrink from complaining to him. This appears
from the Earl of Leicester's own half confession.
*4 He told me, after Sir Philip's and not long before
his own death/' says luilke Greville, " that when he
undertook the government of the Low Countries, he
carried his nephew over with him, as one among the
rest, not only despising his youth for a counsellor,
but withal bearing a hand over him as a forward
young man. Notwithstanding, in short time he saw
this sun so risen above his horizon that both he and
all his stars were glad to fetch light from him.*' But
the light, if really sought at all, was only sought
when it was too late. Sidney's share in the minor
incidents of the mismanaged campaign need not
be detailed ; but one episode must be mentioned as
evidence that the want of money, the consequent
risk of mutiny among the common soldiers, and the
Earl of Leicester's arrogant incapacity, were not the
only difficulties to be contended with.

Count  Hohenlo, with  Sir William  Pelham and
some other friends, had planned a military excursion